THE SCHOUDLER FAMILY

Nevertheless, she had looked at the Stock Exchange prices during the
afternoon, and had allowed herself to comment to Noel: "Isn't it the
moment, dear, to buy Sonchelles since they're so low?"

The giant had given her a nasty look and had replied: "You can
keep your good advice for your son, Adele. He has more need of it
than I have."

Jacqueline was nervous. Having been partly informed of the diffi-
culties by Francois, without altogether understanding them, she was
concerned about her husband's health and, more immediately, about
his absence. Always quick to worry about him, she was already saying
to herself: "As long as nothing has happened to Frangois. He wasn't
feeling well... I can't understand why he hasn't telephoned."

Partly as a result of her nervousness, she demanded that from now on
Jean-Noel should not be taken to dispense charity to the beggars. Miss
Mabel had found a flea on the child that very morning. Charity of that
kind was unhealthy from every point of view.

Jacqueline knew that mealtimes were not suitable occasions to run
counter to the Patriarch's wishes; the process of digestion in that
ancient organism involved the circulation in painful travail and some-
times gave rise to unexpected reactions.

Though never lacking in respect towards her husband's family,
Jacqueline never cared to conceal for long what she had on her mind;
and when she had some truth it seemed good to her to ventilate, she
expressed it with all the vivacity of the d'Huisnes and all the haughti-
ness of the La Monneries, which were in contrast to her small body and
delicate features.

Nevertheless, owing to her youth and lack of physical assurance, she
could not yet manage to say something unpleasant to someone without
turning her gaze on a third person in search of support if not appro-
bation.

As always, it was her mother-in-law who supported her. The child
might really catch anything . ..

The Baronne fell silent. The Patriarch had turned purple. Huge
veins were swelling on his forehead. Anger shone beneath his watery
eyelids.

" I am still the head of this family," he cried, " and it's not.. . humph
.. . this chit of a girl, nor you, Adele!.. ."

And he threw the piece of toast in his hand straight at his daughter-
in-law. He breathed hoarsely and ground his false teeth.

"Nothing... nothing ... nothing," he shouted without any apparent
relevance to his preceding words.

The butler stood stock-still, holding the roast beef suspended in mid-
air.

Noel's hand rapped the cloth.

"Can't you let my father have his meals in peace, and me too for
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